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sador.the first interview in which the Ambassador had
claimed that Germany was establishing a "pacific block-
ade" and that its occupation of territory was only "tem-
porary." That the President was correct in his estimate
of England's attitude was shown ten days later, December
18, 1902, when Mr. Balfour, then Prime Minister, said in
the House of Commons:

"I think it quite likely that the United States will think
that there cannot be such a thing as a ' pacific blockade/
and I personally take the same view. Evidently the block-
ade involves a state of war."

This declaration was received with general approval,
showing that English opinion was in accord with it. It was
published prominently in American newspapers and the
German Ambassador undoubtedly saw it. On December 18,
there also appeared in the newspapers a despatch from
Washington saying that the fighting ships of Dewey's fleet
had been ordered to rendezvous at the Island of Trinidad,
directly off the coast of Venezuela. The German Ambas-
sador doubtless saw this also. On the morning of December
19,1902, the following, obviously inspired, Associated Press
despatch from Berlin was published:

"The answer of Germany to the arbitration proposal in
behalf of Venezuela,, received through the United States,
is its acceptance. The delivery of this reply to the United
States for transmission to Minister Bowen (American
Minister to Venezuela) is delayed for a day or two for tac-
tical reasons. Four days ago the German Gevornment was
in favor of rejecting arbitration, and that is understood
to have been the temper of the British Foreign Office, also.
While it is impossible to trace the steps which led to the
reversal of this view, it appears that it was caused by the
state of public opinion in the United States, so far as Ger-
many is concerned, as it is understood here."

Three days later, December 22,1902, the Kaiser formally
requested President Eoosevelt to act as arbiter, but after